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Hannibal was then at the height of his repute. Only his
weakness in men encouraged his opponents to measure swords
with him. With such reinforcements as he had counted on,
as he was entitled, from his brilliant successes, to expect and
demand, Hannibal's campaign could scarcely have been a fail-
ure. But while Hannibal was a consummate statesman, he was
no politician. He had been brought up in camps. He had no
popular leader at home to represent him. The Hanno, or
peace party, was uppermost in Carthage, and Hannibal was
left to his own resources, and to such fortune as his own un-
aided genius might compel.

The general scheme of Rome was a defensive one. She
must hold the Pyrenees, which her excellent generals in
Spain enabled her to do. This forestalled any new descent
on the Padane region. She must head off the Macedonian
army and prevent its reaching Italy. This danger was ably
provided against by Valerius. She must keep up communi-
cations with Sicily, for which purpose Messana was the key-
point. She must, by constant activity and courage, prevent
Hannibal from gaining any more headway. In all these
things, aided by the fatuity of the Carthaginian senate, she
was measurably successful. The position of Hasdrubal after
the defeat on the Ebro was critical. Carthage looked at
Spain, not as a means, but as an end, forgetful that unless
Borne was defeated at home, Spain would always be held
on an uncertain tenure, and diverted the promised help from
the Italian to the Iberian peninsula. The Macedonian alli-
ance proved useless; and Home held Brundisium by land
and sea. The Cannae legions, banished to Sicily, held head
against the Syracusans and Carthaginians in the north and
east of the island. The considerable forces raised by Car-
thage in the hdfppy effervescence of Cannse were frittered
away, Hannibal was left alone*tely after Cannae than at any later period.d not win a victory seems fill   ull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